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ON RACIAL PREJUDICE AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


T would appear from reports in the daily 
[ press that the German Reich has decided 

to model its program of racial repression 
on the prevailing laws and customs in the South- 
ern part of the United States. 

In a signed article in the New York Times 
of December 28 by Otto D. Tolischus it is re- 
vealed that Germany plans to enact Jim Crow 
laws for Jews who desire to travel on trains in 
the German Reich. The article quotes from the 
Schwartze Korps, official publication of the 
secret police and the Hitler Elite Guard, as fol- 


lows: 


“For the world’s freest country, where even Presidents 
denounce the devilish invention of race consciousness, 
does not permit its State citizens, with equal rights but 
a darker hue, to sit, much less sleep, next to a white 
person, even if the white is only a sewage worker and 
the black a world boxing champion or other national 
hero. The colored people will be relentlessly driven by 
an equally colored conductor into their own rolling 
kraal. 

“This guaranteed democratic example also shows us 
how to solve the problem of traveling foreign Jews. 
In the world’s freest country members of despised races 
are being seated with more or less tender force with their 
racial comrades even if they flaunt a British or French 
citizenship certificate.” 


This is Germany’s answer to the protests of 
high American officialdom against its treatment 
of the Jews. It is a slap in the face of American 
Democracy which should sear the conscience of 
the American people who have been shamefully 
and inexcusably indifferent to the rights of its 
Negro citizens. Germany has said in effect, take 
the beam out of your own eyes before you at- 
tempt to take the mote out of ours. 

It might be even more embarrassing to Amer- 
ica if Germany should begin to lynch some of 
its Jewish citizens—putting them to death with- 
out the benefit of trial when they are accused 
of crimes, and sometimes when they are not— 
and then saying in answer to America’s protest, 
“We thought we were following the accepted 
custom of the United States.” 

The fascist governments of the world view 
American indignation over racial oppression 
with wonder and bewilderment. They cannot 
understand why America should be so con- 
cerned with racial persecution in Europe and 
yet defend it with such vigor within its own 
borders. 

For half a century the United States of 


The Says 


America has given to the world the most re- 
sourceful, the most eloquent, the most rabid de- 
fense of racial prejudice that has been extant. 
From the printing presses of the nation has come 
an avalanche of books, pamphlets, brochures, 
tracts advancing the doctrine of racial superior- 
ity and defending every form of racial discri- 
mination and oppression. In the halls of the 
National Congress statesmen high in the coun- 
cils of the government have made impassioned 
speeches in justification of disfranchisement, 
racial segregation and mob law. In the univer- 
sities and colleges of the nation at the present 
time grave professors are teaching outworn, dis- 
credited, moth-eaten theories of racial superior- 
ity based on unscientific and bogus intelligence 
tests or making anthropological deductions de- 
signed to bolster the infantile theory of Nordic 
supremacy. 

In the capital of the mightest democracy on 
earth, in Washington itself, Negro citizens are 
subjected to the most humiliating forms of ra- 
cial discrimination and ostracism, not only in 
private institutions but in governmental depart- 
ments as well. 

It is a long story—perhaps no good will come 
from the telling. But this much is certain: the 
voice of America would carry far greater au- 
thority when it speaks against racial oppression 
in Europe if it could be heard against racial op- 
pression at home. 

Racial prejudice is racial prejudice wherever 
it exists. It is just as sordid and cruel when 
directed against the Negro in Mississippi as it is 
when directed against the Jew in Germany or 
Italy. And it will continue to grow and spread 
as long as its existence is tolerated and excused 
in any part of the world. 


A NOTABLE VICTORY 


HE most important legal decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 


States in the past quarter of a ceniury, 
insofar as the civil liberties of Negro citizens are 
concerned, is the decision in the case of Lloyd 
Gaines vs. the State of Missouri. The question 
involved was the right of Gaines, a Negro, to 
enter the law school of the University of Mis- 
souri, which had refused to admit him on the 
grounds that he was a Negro. The State main- 
tained that it had created and established Lin- 
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coln University for Negroes, that it had provided 
for the post-graduate training of Negroes in uni- 
versities of neighboring states in those profes- 
sional courses which Lincoln University did not 
offer, and that therefore there was no actual 
discrimination in educational opportunity be- 
cause of race. 


The opinion of the Supreme Court, which 
was delivered by Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, is a sweeping indictment of the educa- 
tional systems of every state in the South. For 
there is not a single Southern state which pro- 
vides equal educational opportunity for its Ne- 
gro citizens in the primary and secondary 
schools, let alone the colleges and universities. 
Does anyone for a moment believe that Prairie 
View, the State college for Negroes in Texas, 
compares with Texas University or Texas A. & 
M., or any other state-supported college in that 
State? Does anyone think that Southern Uni- 
versity compares with Louisiana State? Ifa 
Negro youth wants to study law, medicine, busi- 
ness administration, architecture, or do graduate 
work in Arts and Sciences in the State of Texas, 
he must leave that State; and this is true of 
every state in the South. In only one or two is 
any provision made for study in other states. 


The equal protection of the law is “a pledge 
of the protection of equal laws’—thus reads the 
opinion of Justice Hughes. And this means that 
educational opportunities must be equal within 
the state. “We find it impossible to conclude 
that what otherwise would be an unconstitu- 
tional discrimination, with respect to the legal 
right to the enjoyment of opportunities within 
the state, can be justified by requiring resort to 
opportunities elsewhere. That resort may miti- 
gate the inconvenience of the discrimination, 
but cannot serve to validate it.” In this empha- 
tic language the highest court in the land has 
condemned the educational systems of the 
Southern states. 

There are two courses open to the South; 
one, the creation of Negro law schools, medical 
schools and hospitals, schools of business ad- 
ministration, graduate schools of Arts and 
Sciences, in every Negro state college—an un- 
dertaking entailing staggering costs; the other, 
to admit Negro students to the professional 
schools of state universities which have hitherto 
denied them entrance. 

There can be no question as to the better of 
these two courses. The question is, has the South 


the courage to follow the only course that is 
consistent with the profession of democratic 
ideals? 

No catastrophe would follow the admission 
of Negro students to professional schools of 
Southern state universities. Texas, North Caro- 
lina and Kentucky might well start off, and 
slowly the other states would follow. 

Here is the test of Southern liberalism. Will 
it meet that test or will it evade the mandate 
of the Supreme Court and cling to the shabby 
shibboleths of the slave era? 

The N.A.A.C.P. deserves the gratitude and 
the congratulations of every American who still 
believes in the tenets of Democracy for carry- 
ing this issue to a successful conclusion. And 
the highest praise is due to Charles H. Houston 
and Sidney Redmond, who argued the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Together with their 
associates, Thurgood Marshall, Leon A. Ran- 
som, and Edward P. Lovett, they have rendered 
a notable service to the Negro and to the Amer- 
ican Democracy. 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


PPORTUNITY adds its felicitations of 
@) Leslie Pinckney Hill to the hundreds of 
others on the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year as President of the Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers at Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 
Scholar, poet, and able administrator, Leslie 
Pinckney Hill has given to Cheyney brilliant 
educational leadership, and to the Negro of his 
community and of his country the benefit of a 
cultured mind, a dauntless spirit, far vision anc 
lofty and unchanging faith in his future i 
America. 

There are few men in this country who possess 
such varied talents as the President of Cheyney. 
A musician of parts, a poct of no little distinc- 
tion, a gracious and effective speaker, Leslie 
Pinckney Hill combines in his own person quali- 
ties which are seldom found in a single indi- 
vidual. 

Twenty-five years is not such a long time, 
as time goes, but in the measure of men it com- 
prehends a period sufficient to evaluate one’s 
contribution to the generation of which he is a 
part. By all the standards which may be ap- 
plied, Leslie Pinckney Hill is a citizen whose 
work has benefited his fellowmen and who de- 
serves all the honor which his fellowmen can 
confer. 
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By ALAIN LOCKE 


PART I. 


I: is now fifteen years, nearly a half a gen- 
eration, since the literary advent of the 
“New Negro.” In such an interval a new 
generation of creative talent should have come 
to the fore and presumably those talents who 
in 1924-25 were young and new should today be 
approaching maturity or have arrived at it. Nor- 
mally too, at the rate of contemporary cultural 
advance, a new ideology with a changed world 
outlook and social orientation should have 
evolved. And the question back of all this needs 
to be raised, has it so developed or hasn’t it, 
and do we confront today on the cultural front 
another Negro, either a newer Negro or a 
maturer “New Negro?” 

A critic’s business is not solely with the single 
file reviewing-stand view of endless squads of 
books in momentary dress parade but with the 
route and leadership of cultural advance, in 
short, with the march of ideas. There is no doubt 
in the panoramic retrospect of the years 1924 
to 1938 about certain positive achievements :— 
a wider range of Negro self-expression in more 
of the arts, an increasing maturity and objec- 
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Newer 


A Retrospective Review of the Literature of 
the Negro for 1938. 


tivity of approach on the part of the Negro 
artist to his subject-matter, a greater diversity of 
styles and artistic creeds, a healthier and firmer 
trend toward self-criticism, and perhaps most 
important of all, a deepening channel toward 
the mainstream of American literature and art 
as white and Negro artists share in ever-increas- 
ing collaboration the growing interest in Negro 
life and subject-matter. These are encouraging 
and praiseworthy gains, all of which were con- 
fidently predicted under the convenient but 
dangerous caption of “The New Negro.” 

But a caption’s convenience is part of its dan- 
ger ; so is its brevity. In addition, in the case in 
question, there was inevitable indefiniteness as 
to what was meant by the “New Negro.” Just 
that question must be answered, however, before 
we can judge whether today’s Negro represents 
a matured phase of the movement of the 20’s 
or is, as many of the youngest Negroes think 
and contend, a counter-movement, for which 
incidentally they have a feeling but no name. 
These “bright young people” to the contrary, 
it is my conviction that the former is true and 
that the “New Negro” movement is just coming 


Fiction 

The Dead Go te ae D. Howden Smith, 
Greystone Press, N. Y., $2.50. 

Tommy Lee Feathers—Ed Bell, Farrar & Rinehart, 
N. Y., $2.50. 

How Sleeps the Beast—-Don Tracy, M. S. Mill Co., 
N. Y., $2.00. 

The Back Door—Julian R. Meade, Longmans, Green 
& Co., N. Y., $2.50. 

Point Noir—Clelie Benton Huggins, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, $2.50. 

Aunt Sara’s Wooden God—Mercedes Gilbert, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston, $2.00. 

Uncle Tom’s Children—-Richard Wright, Harper & 
Bros., N. Y., $2.50. 

Love at the Mission—R. Hernekin Baptist, Little 
Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50. 

What Hath a le Gertrude Millin, Harper 
& Bros., N. Y., $2.50 
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into its own after a frothy adolescence and a 
first-generation course which was more like a 
careen than a career. Using the nautical figure 
to drive home the metaphor, we may say that 
there was at first too little ballast in the boat 
for the heavy head of sail that was set. More- 
over, the talents of that period (and some of 
them still) were far from skillful mariners; art- 
istically and sociologically they sailed many a 
crooked course, mistaking their directions for the 
lack of steadying common-sense and true group 
loyalty as a compass. But all that was inevitable 
in part ; and was, as we shall later see, anticipat- 
ed and predicted. 

But the primary source of confusion perhaps 
was Cue to a deliberate decision not to define 
the “New Negro” dogmatically, but only to 
characterize his general traits and attitudes. And 
so, partly because of this indefiniteness, the 
phrase became a slogan for cheap race dema- 
gogues who wouldn’t know a “cultural move- 
ment” if they could see one, a handy mega- 
phone for petty exhibitionists who Were only 
posing as “racialists” when in fact they were the 
rankest kind of egotists, and a gilded fetish for 
race idolaters who at heart were still sentimental- 
ists seeking consolation for inferiority. But even 
as it was, certain greater evils were avoidod—a 
zrowing race consciousness was not cramped 
down to a formula, and a movement with a 
popular ground swell and a folk significance was 
not tied to a partisan art creed or anv one phase 
of culture politics. 


HE most deliberate aspect of the New Negro 
formulation--and it is to be hoped, its 
crowning wisdom-—was just this repudiation of 
any and all one-formula solutions of the race 
question, (its own immediate emphases includ- 
ed), and the proposed substitution of a solidar- 
ity of group feeling for unity within a variety of 
artistic creeds and social programs. To quote: 
“The Negro today wishes to be known for what 
he is, even in his faults and shortcomings, and 
scorns a craven and precarious survival at the 
price of seeming to be what he is not. He thus 
resents being spoken of as a social ward or minor, 
even by his own, and to being regarded a chronic 
patient for the sociological clinic, the sick man 
of American Democracy. For the same reasons, 
he himself is through with those social nostrums 
ind panaceas, the so-called ‘solutions’ of his 
‘problem’, with which he and the country have 
heen so liberally dosed in the past. Religion, 
freedom, education, money—in turn he has ard- 
ently hoped for and peculiarly trusted these 
things; he still believes in them, but not in blind 
trust that they alone will solve his life-problem.” 
How then even the enfants terribles of today’s 


youth movement could see “cultural expression” 
as a substitute formula proposed by the “New 
Negro” credo I cannot understand, except on 
the ground that Uiey did not read careiully what 
had been carefully written. Nor would a care- 
ful reading have been auspicious for theic own 
one-formula diagnosis of “economic exploita- 
tion” and solution by “class action.” Not only 
was there no foolish illusion that “racial preju- 
dice would soon disappear before the altars of 
truth, art and intellectual achievement,” as has 
been asserted, but a philosophy of cultural isola- 
tion from the folk (“masses”) and of cultural 
separatism were expressly repudiated. It was the 
bright young talents of the 20’s who themselves 


Chicago Skyscrapers 


By FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS 


ERE in this fat city 

Men seventy-two inches short 
Have frozen their dreams 
Into steel and concrete 

Six hundred feet tall 


Thin fingers 

On the hard hand 

Of Chicago’s loop 

Are these skyscrapers 
Rubbing bright sides 

Of rainbow stars 

Tearing the gray gauze 
Of low clouds 

Dipping in the sizzling pot 
Of a summer sun 
Passing the jeweled moon 
From tower to tower 
Like a sapphire ring 


While below 


The masters move 
Dreaming greater dreams 
Of taller buildings 
Turning today's longest fingers 
Into dwarf-like thumbs 
Constantly pushing 
Evolution in stone 

Until some day 

Heaven will be 

Merely another high floor 
Barked by a uniformed boy 
On an express elevator 
Then 

A cranky God 

Jealous of his privacy 

May bend the fingers downward 
Toppling tall dreams frozen 
In steel and concrete 
Upon the puny dreamers 
Grinding all into 

A chaos of blood and stone 


But 

Remembering the Tower of Babel 
Even that would not 

Discourage other builders—- 

The tireless breed who dream 

In iron and granite. . . 
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went cosmopolite when they were advised to go 
racial, who went exhibitionist instead of going 
documentarian, who got jazz-mad and cabaret- 
crazy instead of getting folk-wise and sociologic- 
ally sober. Lest this, too, seem sheer rationaliz- 
ing hind-sight, let a few direct quotations from 
The New Negro testify to the contrary. Even 
more, the same excerpts will show that a social 
Reformation was called for as the sequel and 
proper goal of a cultural Renaissance, and that 
the present trends of second generation “New 
Negro” literature which we are now passing 
in review were predicted and reasonably antici- 
pated. For reasons of space, quotations must be 
broken and for reasons of emphasis, some are 
italicized : 

“A transformed and transforming psychology perme- 
ates the masses. . . . In a real sense it is the rank and 
file who are leading, and the leaders who are following. 
. . . It does not follow that if the Negro were better 
known, he would be better liked or better treated. (p 
10) . . . Not all the new art is in the field of pure art 
values. There is poetry of sturdy social protest and 
fiction of calm dispassionate social analysis. But reason 
and realism have cured us of sentimentality: instead of 
the wail and appeal, there is challenge and indictment. 
Satire is just beneath the surface of our latest prose 
and tonic irony has come into our poetic wells. These 
are good medicines for the common mind, for us they 
are the necessary antidotes against social poison. Their 
influence means that at least for us the worst symptoms 
of the social distemper are passing. And so the social 
promise of our recent art is as great as the artistic. (p 
52) ... Each generation, however, will have its creed, 
and that of the present is the belief in the efficacy of 
collective effort, in 1ace cooperation. This deep feeling 
of race is at present the t.ainspring of Negro life. . . 
It is radical in tone, but not in purpose and only the 
most stupid forms of opposition, misunderstanding or 
persecution could make it otherwise. Of course, the 
thinking Negro has shifted a little toward the left with 
the world trend, and there is ar increasing group ~*ho 
affiliate with radical and liberal movements. But funda- 
mentally for the present the Negro is radical on race 
matters, conservative on others, in other words a “forced 
radical,” a social protestant rather than a genuine radi- 
cal. Yet under further pressure and injustice iconoclastic 
thought and motives will inevitably increase. Harlem's 
quixotic radicalisms call for their ounce of democracy 
today lest tomorrow they be beyond cure. (p. 11). 


ie is important, finally, to sum up the social 

aspect of the New Negro front with clarity be- 
cause today’s literature and art, an ari of 
searching social documentation ard criticism, 
thus becomes a consisten: development and ma- 
tured expression of the trends that were seen 
and analyzed in i925. 


“The Negro mind reaches out as yet to nothing but 
American wants, American ideas. But this forced attempt 
to build his Americanism on race values is a unique 
social experiment, and its witimate success is impossible 
except through the fullest sharing of American culture 
and institutions. There should be no delusion about this. 
American nerves in sections unstrung with race hysteria 
are often fed the opiate that the trend of Negro ad- 
vance is wholly separatist, and that the effect of its 
operation will be to encyst the Negro as a benign for- 
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eign body in the body politic. This cannot be—-even 
if it were desirable. Th- racialism of the Negro is no 
limitation or reservation with respect to American life ; 
it is only a constructive effort to build the obstructions 
in the stream of his progress into an efficient dam of 
social energy and power. Democracy itself is obstructed 
and stagnated to the extent that any of its channels are 
closed. Indeed they cannot be selectively closed. So the 
choice is not between one way for the Negro and an- 
other for the rest, but between American institutions 
frustrated on the one hand and American ideals progres- 
sively fulfilled and realized on the other.” (p. 12). 


The generation of the late 30’s is nearer such 
a cultural course and closer to such social in- 
sight than the tangential generation of the late 
20’s. Artistic exploitation is just as possible from 
the inside as from the outside, and if our writers 
and artists are becoming sounder in their con- 
ception of the social role of themselves and their 
art, as indeed they are, it is all the more welcome 
after considerable delay and error. If, also, they 
no longer see cultural racialism as cultural sepa- 
ratism, which it never was or was meant to be, 
then, too, an illusory dilemma has lost its para- 
lyzing spell. And so, we have only to march for- 
ward instead of to counter-march; only to 
broaden the phalanx and flatten out the opposi- 
tion salients that threaten divided ranks. To- 
day we pivot on a sociological front with our 
novelists, dramatists and social analysts in de- 
ployed formation. But for vision and morale we 
have to thank the spiritual surge and aesthetic 
inspiration of the first generation artists of the 
renaissance decade. 

Ard now, to the literature of this year of 
reformation, stir, and strife. 

In fiction, two novels by white authors re- 
mind us of the background use of Negro materi- 
als that used to be so universal. Many such have 
been ignored as not basically “Negro literature” 
at all. However these two, Clelie Benton Hug- 
gins’ Point Noir and Arthur Smith’s The Dead 
Go Overside, do exhibit significant if limited 
use of Negro historical and local color materials. 
The latter particularly, documenting intensively 
New England’s part in the slave traffic, weaves a 
melodramatic love story and sea rescue over the 
sombre details of a New Bedford fishing schoon- 
er’s conversion into a slave raider and a sturdy 
personality deteriorating as it passes from cod- 
fishing to the more prosperous job of man- 
hunting. Also picaresque is Ed Bell’s Tommy 
Lee Feathers, a local color novel of Marrow- 
town, a Tennessee Negro community. Reason- 
ably well studied local color and characteriza- 
tion are seldom met with in the rustic humor 
school of Negre fiction, so Tommy Lee Feathers 
registers progress even in its broad stroke char- 
acterizations of the exploits of the town’s “Black 
Angels,” Tommy’s football team, and the more 
conscious angels of Sister Feather’s “Sanctified 
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Church.” One does not, of course, expect seri- 
ous social commentary under this idiom. But too 
much “safe” entertainment of this sort has laid 
‘he groundwork for bad sociology. 


However, it is noteworthy how much serious 
social commentary there really is in this year’s 
crop of fiction, from both the white and the Ne- 
ero authors. Already we are used to the semi- 
doctrinal criticism of the Erskine Caldwell school, 
which by the way he continues with usual un- 
sparing and unrelieved realism in his latest vol- 
ume of stories, Southways, but there are other 
and as I think more effective brands of realism. 
Certainly one of the most convincing and mov- 
ing bits of documentary fiction on the racial situ- 
ation is Don Tracy’s reportorial but beautifully 
restrained How Sleeps the Beast. More even than 
the famous movie Fury, this novel gives the phy- 
siology of American lynching; not just its hor- 
ror and bestialities, but its moods and its social 
mechanisms. Vince, who starts out by saying to 
hi; girl, “I ain’t goin’, I got no truck with lynch- 
in’s”’ eventually goes under her taunts; Al 
Purvis, whose life poor Jim had saved, starts out 
to rescue him but succumbs to social cowardice 
and mob hysteria; the Sheriff is jostled from 
official indifference to sectional hate at the sign 
of a “Yankee meddler,” and a newspaper re- 
porter hunted by the mob for fear of exposure 
barely escapes the same fate by sleeping the 
night through in the “malodorous room marked 
‘Ladies ,” after having been ordered out the 
back-door of the local Eastern Maryland Shore 
hotel while the mob pickets the entrance. In re- 
alism charged with terror, but tempered with 
pity and understanding, Don Tracy has written 
in the Steinbeckian vein the best ver- 
sion yet of this great American 
tragedy and of the social obsessions 
that make it happen. 


More notable still, because about 
a more normal social subject, is Julian 
Meade’s saga of Mary Lou Payton, 
the most fully characterized domestic 
Negro servant in all the tedious range 
of Negro servitors in American fiction. 
The Back Door is a book of truthful, 
irtistically-balanced human  docu- 
mentation. Mary Lou’s always pre- 
carious hold on the good things in 
life, on both domestic job and self- 
respect, on her amiable tobacco- 
worker lover beset by the wiles of 
looser women on the one hand and 
unemployment and occupational dis- 
ease on the other, on her cherished 
but socially unrewarded respectabil- 
ity that every other week or so con- 


fronts the dreaded advances of Frank Anderson, 
the philandering white rent-collector, on even the 
job itself, are all portrayed with pity and sym- 
pathetic irony. The Back Door is as much a step 
above Porgy as Porgy was above its predecessors. 
Its deftly true touches—the wedding ring bought 
on installments and eventually confiscated, the 
lay-off that enables Jim to half conquer his con- 
sumptive cough, the juvenile blackmail of “Mr. 
Wilke’s” retort, “I know durn weli you hook a 
plenty on the sly” as reply to Mary’s frantic, 
“Mr. Willie, please don’t bother them sand- 
wiches,” even the unwitting irony of the waiting 
ladies’ missionary hymn, 

“Can we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 

Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny?” 
are all triumphs of the school of delicate realism 
well contrasted with the bludgeoning effects of 
the school of rough-shod realism. To the small 
sum of Southern classics must be added this ten- 
der saga of Stoke Alley and Chinch Row. 


) the fine achievements just mentioned, two 

Negro writers make this year a sizeable con- 
tribution. In the first, Mercedes Gilbert’s Aunt 
Sara’s Wooden God, the theme of the story is 
more important than its literary execution. Despite 
a too lenient introduction by Langston Hughes, 
thi; first novel is no masterpiece, not even a 
companion for Ollie Miss or Jonah’s Gourd 
Vine with which it is bracketed; but it is pro- 
mising and in subject matter significant. William 
Gordon, the illegitimate son, is the favored but 
profligate brother, Aunt Sara’s “Wooden God.” 


An Illustration from “Araminta’s Goat” 
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From the beginning a martyr to his mother’s 
blind partiality, Jim, the darker brother, takes 
from start to finish the brunt of the situation— 
the childhood taunts, the lesser chance, the lion’s 
share of the farm work while William is in 
school or frittering away time in Macon, then 
the loss of his sweetheart, Ruth, through the 
machinations of William, and finally imprison- 
ment for William’s crime. Amateurish over- 
loading, as well as the anecdotal style of devel- 
oping the episodes of the story, robs the book of 
its full tragic possibilities. William’s eventual re- 
turn to a death-bed reconciliation and Aunt 
Sara’s pious blessings is only relieved by his at- 
tempted confession and Jim’s heroic resolve not 
to disillusion Aunt Sara. Our novelists must 
learn to master the medium before attacking the 
heavier themes; a smaller canvas dimensionally 
done is better than a thin epic or a melodrama- 
tic saga. Here is a great and typical theme only 
half ceveloped, which someone—perhaps the 
author herself—must some day do with narra- 
tive power and character insight. 


pN contrast, Richard Wright in Uncle Tom's 

Children uses the novella with the sweep and 
power of epic tragedy. Last year the first of 
these four gripping tales, Big Boy Leaves Home, 
was hailed as the most significant Negro prose 
since Toomer’s Cane. Since then it has won 
the Story Magazine award for the national 
WPA’s Writers’ Project contest, and a second 
story, Fire and Cloud, has won second prize in 
the O. Henry awards. This is a well-merited 
literary launching for what must be watched 
as a major literary career. Mr. Wright’s full- 
length novel is eagerly awaited; perhaps in the 
longer form the nemesis of race injustice which 
stalks the fate of every chief character in the 
four stories will stalk with a more natural stride. 
One often feels in the shorter form that the 
nemesis makes forced marches. This is not a 
nerve-wrecked reader’s cry for mercy; for we 
grant the author the terrible truth of his situa- 
tions, but merely a plea for posterity that judges 
finally on the note of universality and artistry. 
By this criterion Big Boy and Long Black Song 
will last longer for their poignant beauty than 
Down By the Riverside, certainly, and perhaps 
also, Fire and Cloud. Yet as social indictments, 
the one of white oppression and ingratitude and 
the other of black cowardice and _ gullibility, 
these very two have the most documentary 
significance. The force of Wright’s versions of 
Negro tragedy in the South lies in the correct 
reading of the trivialities that in that hate- 
charged atmosphere precipitate these frightful 
climaxes of death and persecution ; an innocent 
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Juvenile 


Shuttered Windows—Florence C. 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $2.00. 

Araminta’s Goat—Eva Knox Evans, G 
Sons, N. Y., $2.00. 

Country Life Stories—Elizabeth Perry Cannon and 
Helen Adele Whiting, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, 
N. ¥., Ge. 

Bantu Tales Retold—Pattce 
Co., Inc., N. Y., $1.50. 
Negro Folk Tales—Helen Adele Whiting, Associated 

Publishers, Washington, D. C., $1.10. 

Negro Art, Music and Rhyme—Helen Adele Whit- 
ing, Associated Publishers, Washington, D. C., $1.1! 
The Child’s Story of the Negro—Jane D. Shackelford, 
Associated Publishers, Washineton, D. C., $1.40 


Houghton 


Means, 


P. Putnam's 


Price, E. P. Dutton & 


boy’s swimming prank in Big Boy, a man’s des- 
perate need for a boat to rescue his pregnant 
wife during a Mississippi flood, a white sales 
man’s casual infatuation while trying to sell a 
prosperous black farmer's wife a gramophone, 
a relatively tame-hearted demonstration for food 
relief in the other three stories. And so, by this 
simple but profound discovery, Richard Wright 
has found a key to mass interpretation through 
symbolic individual instances which many have 
been fumbling for this long while. With this, 
our Negro fiction of social interpretation comes 
of age. 

Love at the Mission is Mr. R. Hernekin Bap- 
tist’s sternly tense story of the frustrations of 
three daughters of Pastor Oguey, a South Afri- 
can missionary. .Hedged about by the double 
barriers of race and Puritanism, Hortense, the 
eldest, becomes involved in morbid jealousy of 
her younger sister's love affair, plots to poison 
her father, the symbol of this isolation, blames it 
after the fashion of the country on the African 
serving boy. But finally she has to stand for her 
intended crime and wither jealously in prison. 
Fani, the African nurse and housekeeper, is the 
counter-symbol of black paganism tolerant of 
this intruding Puritanism but never quite cor- 
rupted by it. Indeed the novel is really a pictor- 
ialized analysis of the futility of missionarism, 
and is of considerable significance because of its 
frank and carefully-studied approach to the 
clash of native and Nordic mores. In key so far 
as conclusions go, Sarah Gertrude Millin, with 
greater maturity, has analyzed the South Afri- 
can paradox from the point of view of an Eng- 
lish civil servant with a tender conscience. Henry 
Ormandy, the hero of What Hath a Man, is 
outwardly successful as an individual but is 
haunted to the end of his career by his realiza- 
tion of the futility of the white man’s self-im- 
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Millin has 
voven into the earlier part of the story, when 
rmandy encounters Cecil Rhodes just after the 
aid of Matabeleland, remarkable documentary 
evidence that Rhodes himself had a troubled 
~onscience and paused once in his ruthlessness. 
But the very brevity of such a gesture in a cold- 


yosed mission of imperialism. Mrs. 


»ylooded game keynotes Mrs. Millin’s indirect 
but quite effective indictment of imperialism 
1s does also Henry’s lonely, terrorful death. This 
oo, although on the surface a novel of char- 
.cter study, is a novel of social protest ; another 
David’s pebble against our modern Goliath. The 
cause of social justice has been well served this 
vear by the novelists. 


AY PROMISING symptom is the rapid growth 
-*% of serious and sympathetic juvenile books on 
the Negro theme. Mrs. Florence Means in Shut- 
tered Windows has written a story of an educated 
irl from the North, Harriet Freeman, and her 
struggle for the enlightenment of the illiterate 
South Carolina Island folk. Eva Knox Evans 
adds to her already well-known Jerome Anthony 
series of Negro child stories a sympathetic and 
quizzical tale of Araminta’s Goat. Two gifted 
Negro teachers have collaborated to bring out a 
laudable public school reader series, beginning 
with Country Life Stories, a book that deserves 
wide circulation. Mrs. Helen Adele Whiting. 
Miss Cannon’s collaborator in tie foregoing, 
has independently brought out through the As- 
sociated Publishers two attractively bound and 
illustrated child's books, Negro Folk 7 ales and 
Negro Art, Music and Rhyme; the first much 
more successful in diction than the latter, but 
both only laudable pathbreakers in the i;aport- 
ant direction of introducing African legen<js and 
simplified race history to children. Duttog has 
also brought out Pattee Price’s rhymed ver<ions 
of Bantu Tales, genuinely true to folk icym, 
which is all to their credit, but not too suc, ss- 


Poetry 


Exile—Leslie M. Collins, Privately printed, Fort Val- 
ley, Ga 

Pigments—L. G. Damas, La Pleiade Press, Paris. 

Poems in All Moods—Alfred Cruickshank, Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, $1.00 

Negro Voices- hom by Beatrice M. Murphy, Henry 
Harrison, N. Y., 

Through Sepia Sg Marshall Davis, Black 
Cat Press, Chicago, 50c 


A New ag Hughes, International Work- 
ers Order, N. Y., 15¢. 


fully adapted to the average child mind. All this 
is symptomatic of an important trend, of as 
much significance for general social education 
as for mere child entertainment. The crowning 
achievement in this field, however, is The Child’s 
Story of the Negro, written by Miss Jane Shack- 
elford. Here in fascinating style the riches of 
race history are minted down in sound coin for 
juvenile consumption and inspiration. More at- 
tractive format would make this real contribu- 
tion a child’s classic, and it is tu be hoped that 
a second edition will make this advantageous 
addition. 

Returning to the adult plane, the situation 
of poetry must claim our attention briefly. Time 
was when poetry was one of the main consider- 
ations of the Negro renaissance. But obviously 
our verse output: has shrunk, if not in quantity, 
certainly in quality, and for obvious reasons. 
Poetry of social analysis requires maturity and 
group contacts, while the poetry of personal 
lyricism finds it hard to thrive anywhere in our 
day. Especially so with the Negro poet whose 
cultural isolation is marked ; to me it seems that 
this strain of expression is dying a natural death 
of spiritual suffocation, Beatrice Murphy’s an- 
thology of fledgling poets, Negro Voices, to the 
contrary. Here and there in this volume one 
hears a promising note ; almost invariably, how- 
ever, it is a poem of social analysis and reaction 
rather than one of personal lyricism. To the one 
or two veterans, like Hughes, Frank Davis, Louis 
Alexander, a small bevy can be added as dis- 
coveries of this meritorious but not too success- 
ful volume: Katherine Beverly, Iola Brister, 
Conrad Chittick, Marcus Christian, Randolph 
Edmonds, Leona Lyons and Helen Johnson. 
However it is clear that the imitation of success- 
ful poets will never give us anything but feeble 
echoes, whether these models be the classical 
masters or the outstanding poets of the Negro 
renaissance, Cullen, McKay and Hughes. If our 
poets are to serve well this generation they must 
go deeper and more courageously into the heart 
of real Negro experience. The postponement of 
Sterling Brown’s expected volume No Hidin’ 
Place thus leaves a lean poetic year of which 
the best garnerings, uneven at that, are Frank 
Marshall Davis’s Through Sepia Eyes and Lang- 
ston Hughes’s A New Song. Both of these writ- 
ers are vehemently poets of social protest now ; 
so much so indeed that they have twangy lyres, 
except for moments of clear vibrancy such as 
Hughes’s Ballad of Ozzie Powell and Song of 
Spain and Davis’s Chicago Skyscrapers, the 
latter seemingly the master poem of the year in 
a not too golden or plentiful poetic harvest. On 
the foreign horizon the appearance of the young 
Martiniquian poet, L. G. Damas, is significant ; 
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Drama 


Big White Fog—Mss., Theodore Ward, Chicago Fed- 
eral Theater. 

Haiti—Mss., William Du Bois, New York Federal 
Theater. 

The Divine Comedy—Mss., Owen Dodson, Yale Uni- 
versity Experimental Theater. 

Don’t You Want to be Free?—Langston Hughes, 
One Act Play Magazine, Nov., 1938. 


otherwise the foreign output, like the domestic, 
is plaintive and derivative. 

Whereas poetry languishes, drama seems to 
flourish. The honors are about evenly divided 
between the experimental theatres and the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project. The latter, with several 
successful revivals, Run Little Chillun among 
them, had as new hits Theodore Ward’s Big 
White Fog and William Du Bois’s moving 
though melodramatic Haiti to its credit. On the 
other hand, the experimental theatre has given 
two Negro playwrights a chance for experimen- 
tation both in form and substance that may 
eventually lead somewhere. Dodson’s The Divine 
Comedy, the Yale Theatre’s contribution, is a 
somewhat over-ambitious expressionistic rendi- 
tion of Negro cult religion that shows promise of 
a new writing talent, while the Harlem Suitcase 
Theatre’s Don’t You Want to Be Free? has vin- 
dicated the possibilities of a new dramatic ap- 


proach. Both are to be watched hopefully, but 
especially the latter, because a people’s theatre 
with an intimate reaction of the audience to 
materials familiar to it is one of the sound new 
items of a cultural program that in some of the 
arts, drama particularly, has stalled unneces- 
sarily. This theatre and the Richmond Peoples’ 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Southern 
Youth Congress and the direction of Thomas 
Richardson, supply even better :uboratory facili- 
ties than the drama groups of the Negro colleges, 
laudable as their Intercollegiate Dramatic As- 
sociation is. It is to be hoped that real folk por- 
traiture in drama may soon issue from these 
experiments. In the dramatized “Blues Episodes” 
of Don’t You Want to Be Free ?, and in the pro- 
mising satirical sketches that the same theatre 
has recently begun, I see potentialities such as 
I have previously discussed at length. I am not 
only anxious to see them develop but anxious 
for some further confirmation of the predicted 
role of the drama in the Negro movement of self- 


-expression in the arts. Not that an individual 


critic needs to be sustained, but since the course 
was plotted by close comparative study of other 
cultural movements, some national and some 
racial, rather that the history of this phase of 
our cultural development should demonstrate 
the wholesome principle that the Negro is no 
exception to the human rule. For after all, it is 
the lesson of history that a cultural revival has 
been both the symptom and initiating cause of 
most people’s awakenings. 


Dr. Locke will conclude his discussion of the literature 
of the Negro for 1938 in next month's OPPORTUNITY. 


Dunbar 


By JAMES EDWARD ANDREWS 


She wey is a music in the lonely wood ; 

And on the moon-struck sea, a sweet refrain. 
A balm there is in sleep, slow-falling rain— 
No music like a people understood! 
Most noble bard! within his realm I stood, 
And saw the filtered sunlight slowly wane, 
Till dark ensued—would he were here again 
To teach us as of yore the humbler good. 
The melody of simple lives he caught ; 
He fettered on life’s scroll the spark divine. 
Life sang its siren song; with love he wrought 
A haunting rhapsody, a heady wine. 
In awe I heard the tune, the minstrel sought— 
And found him singing such a song as mine. 
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Prepares for 


@ By WILLIAM R. VALENTINE, Jr. 


part of the recent conference of the New 

Jersey Welfare Council came the opin- 
ion that the vocational school, in the face of 
rapid and ever-increasing technological changes 
and resultant industrial policy changes, was los- 
ing its effectiveness. Because productive skills are 
changing so rapidly, it was said, the vocational 
school which this year installs all modern ma- 
chinery and equipment and initiates the most 
up-to-date techniques in instruction, faces the 
possibility that next year its machinery and 
techniques might be outmoded. 

There is much truth in that statement. Be- 
cause of these technological changes, which, un- 
fortunately, require more adaptability than 
specific skills, the industrialist of today prefers 
to train his employees on the job—to train them 
to his particular techniques and problems. Fur- 
thermore, as apprenticeships in the skilled trades 
are becoming so scarce, the young vocational 
graduate faces the danger of losing what skills 
he has acquired in school while he is waiting to 
become absorbed into indv-try. 


Or of a group discussion which was a 


A Bordentown Student in One of the 
School’s Up-To-Date Kitchens 


Why, then, it was asked, should the idea of 
vocational schools be continued? What can the 
vocational school do in the face of these diffi- 
culties ? 

The answer lies in a realization that the voca- 
tional school has two important and distinct 
duties to its students and to industry; in spite 
of technological and policy changes, it can and 
should, first, give them a fundamental mechani- 
cal, or manual, skill or dexterity, and, secondly, 
it can and should inculcate into its students the 
habits of work and wholesome attitude toward 
work which are necessary to success on the job. 

One vocational schoo! that actually is doing 
these things is the Manual Training School at 
Bordentown, N. J. The reputation established 
by its graduates as desirable employees is due 
largely to the peculiar advantages this school 
holds over the usual public vocational school in 
fulfilling these two duties. 

Bordentown is essentially a boarding voca- 
tional junior and senior high school, supported, 
maintained, and supervised by the State of New 
Jersey through the State Board of Education. 
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William R. Valentine, Sr., Bordentown’s Principal 


The student coming to “Ironsides,” as it is fond- 
ly knowm, spends half his day at his trade and 
half in academic classrooms. He receives a dip- 
loma which: carries credit for the completion of 
the high school academic course and for the 
successful completion of at least one of the avail- 
able trade courses. The diploma is recognized 
as on a par with any high school diploma award- 
ed anywhere in the State. 

In the fact that Bordentown is a boarding 
school lies the particular advantage which it en- 
joys as a vocational school. The student must 
live on the campus for something over nine 
months out of the year for the two, three, four, 
or five years which are necessary for the satisfac- 
tory completion of the combined work, and this 
residence requirement tends to keep his mind on 
his work and his hands busy with school ac- 
tivities. 


A BOY entering the auto-mechanics course is 

first drilled in the rudimentary skills of the 
trade. As he advances in the course he picks up 
the wide range of experiences which that trade, 
in the boarding school, holds out. Under the con- 
stant supervision of the shop directors, he not 
only learns to assemble and repair the experi- 
mental machines provided by the shop, but also 
assists in, or carries out, the work on cars of em- 
ployees and faculty members of the school, of 
automobiles brought into the shop by people 
outside the campus community for all types of 
machine repairs, body work, chassis work, paint- 
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ing, washing, and polishing. In addition, the 
school maintains trucks and buses which the 
auto-mechanic student is allowed to work cn 
from time to time, assisting with repairs, opera- 
tion, and general maintenance. He thus is pro- 
vided experience with a wide variety of vehicles, 
and added training in chauffering and servicing. 
Beyond all this, he helps with keeping the shops 
clean, orderly, and well-heated. 


‘THe fact that the student spends the required 

number of years in his trade under constant 
supervision of the instructors and gives a certain 
portion of his time to work required in the main- 
tenance and operation of the school for which 
he is responsible, provides a type of apprentice- 
ship training which is not conveniently possible 
in the public vocational school, where the stu- 
dent spends only the time required in the class 
periods and then is free to leave the atmosphere 
of the school. 

During the apprenticeship training, the auto- 
mechanics student learns the fundamental skill: 
required in the work of a mechanic. The wide 
variety of experiences he is offered develops his 
ability to adapt himself to new and ever-chang- 
ing conditions and techniques of work. 

His fundamental training, then, develops in 
him the basic skills and dexterity which under- 
ly any trade—those essential skills which, them- 
selves, do not change appreciably as do the ram- 
ifications of those skills. These could be instilled 
in six months; a boy could easily be turned out 
in from six months to a year with a knowledg« 
of the basic skills essential to painting or print- 
ing. But the same boy could not be turned out 
in six months or a year as a man, equipped with 
the ability to adjust to changing conditions in 
his trade or in industry in general, with the 
necessary habits of work—responsibility, honesty, 
dependability, punctuality and attitude toward 
work—that are necessary for the holding of 
a job. In other words, those who direct the des- 
tinies of Bordentown feel that it is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, that a man know how 
to work as that he know his work. 

Let us consider, as an example, the boy who 
enters the painting course. The twenty-odd 
buildings and private residences situated on the 
campus must be maintained—painted inside and 
outside, floors finished, furniture polished, walls 
papered. In a school maintained by the State 
and thus open constantly to the public, the 
buildings and residences cannot be displayed 
with painting and decorating done in a hap- 
hazard, careless manner. The instructors instil] 


into the students the fact that the appearance of | 


ay 


the campus depends, to a large extent, upon 
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them. The resultant pride which a student de- 
velops in his campus and his school life usually 
stays with him after he has acquired a home of 
his own. 

Here, again, the fact that the student lives 
on the campus day and night is an advantage. 
As he is under constant supervision, the faculty 
has an excellent opportunity to develop his 
character. The responsibility he is made to feel 
toward the school carries over usually and be- 
comes an equal sense of responsibility toward 
his work. The fact that numerous visitors from 
all walks of life come to Bordentown develops 
in him habits of proper conduct where others are 
concerned. He is taught punctuality, courtesy, 
dependability—or rather, these qualities are in- 
stilled in him by doing. He learns to live and 
to work with others. The prospects of promotion 
in his trade course, of promotion in the ranks 
of cadet officers, of being trusted with increased 
responsibility, encourage the development of 
these fundamental work habits and of the will 
to work. Again, the constant supervision and 
guidance offer the opportunity of strengthening 
these qualities. 


HE constant use of the pronoun “he” in re- 

ferring to the student at Bordentown might 
lead one to believe that admission to the school is 
limited to boys. There are, however, trade 
courses for girls as well as for boys. The trades 
available for girls include dressmaking, plain 
sewing, domestic science, homemaking, and 
beauty culture. For boys the courses given are 
steam-boiler operation, carpentry, 
painting, auto-mechanics, general 
mechanics, agriculture, printing, 
and band music. The same general 
methods are adopted in the girls’ 
trades as in the boys’ trades, and 
with equal success. 

The girl taking the course in 
domestic science helps to prepare 
and serve meals to the faculty 
members as a part of her training. 
Upon this girl depends, to a large 
extent, the unhampered operation 
of the school’s schedule. Failure to 
have meals ready on time or to 
serve them quickly and efficiently, 
and failure to wash dishes and 
straighten up quickly or to appear 
for her duties punctually, might 
result in holding up classes and 
thus throwing the entire schedule 
into disorder. She is made to real- 
ize this fact not by being told but 


by being trusted for an important and respons- 
ible part of the schedule. 


The girls prepare and serve three meals a 
day, seven days a week, for which the teachers 
have paid a stipulated amount per month. 
Services which are thus paid for must be effi- 
cient. A girl student thus has a definite responsi- 
bility, and the habits of work that she forms soon 
become a part of her. 


In addition to serving the regular three meals 
a day to the faculty, a girl student in the domes- 
tic science department has the opportunity to 
prepare and serve banquets to various groups, 
including Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, the State 
Appropriation Committee, and other civic, fra- 
ternal, and educational groups which visit the 
campus during the year. She thus gains the ex- 
perience of serving various types of meals and 
banquets, as well as preparing them. She not 
only learns how to cook, to plan meals, to serve 
meals, to clean quickly and efficiently, but she 
is also taught to accept responsibility and, in 
general, to work. 


Because of the lack of tuition and the low cost 
of board, each student, in addition to his or her 
regular trade work, gives a certain amount of 
time toward helping to maintain and operate 
the school. Thus, a girl will be assigned to the 
laundry for a period of time. Here she will help 
to launder the linen for the entire school. The 
condition of the linen which she and her fellow 
students must use, therefore, depends upon her 
efficiency and the quality of the work she turns 
out. A girl will be assigned for a period to clear- 


Students in the Auto-Mechanics Workshop at Bordentown 
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ing the tables and drying the dishes in the stu- 
dent dining room after each meal. The speed 
with which this work is completed depends upon 
her cooperation and efficiency. A boy is assigned 
to fire the boiler in a dormitory. Upon his accept- 
ance of this responsibility depends the warmth 
and comfort of the occupants of that dormitory. 
Many of the students have not worked before— 
have never been responsible for the successful 
completion of a job. But through these assign- 
ments the student soon learns how to work and 
to accept responsibilities, to cooperate with 
others, to be cheerful, to be punctual, and to be 
quick. These qualities, again, are instilled not 
by preachment but by practice. 

In addition to the aforementioned mainten- 
ance work, the requirement that students work 
outside their special trades develops in the stu- 
dent skills along other lines of work. This fact 
provides a spread of experiences and training. 
It is logical, for example, that a boy studying 
auto-mechanics will be much better prepared to 
obtain a job if, at the same time, he is acquiring 
skills at firing boilers, at keeping buildings clean, 
or at waiting tables. If he cannot find immediate 
employment at his chosen work, he knows how 
to do other things that will keep him going un- 
til an opportunity in his chosen field occurs. His 
chances of quick employment, then, are more 
than doubled. 

Earlier in this article we raised the question, 
“What can the vocational school do in the face 
of modern technological changes?” Borden- 
town’s philosophy of training in how to work is 
based upon an appreciation of the difficulties in- 
herent in our fluctuating industrial order. Be- 


cause it realizes that it is impossible to maintain 
equipment and machinery in keeping with tech- 
nological changes; because it realizes that it is 
necessary to teach boys and girls how to work 
and to develop habits of work and attitudes to- 
ward work which are compatible with chang- 
ing conditions; because it realizes that a large 
percent of dismissals are due not to ignorance 
of the job skills, but to failure to learn how to 
work, Bordentown has developed a technique 
and philosophy of training which does keep pace 
and which prepares its boys and girls as em- 
ployees and thereby supplies the answer to the 
question. 

It is a recognized fact that self-discipline and 
a wholesome attitude toward work are neces- 
sary for success in any line of endeavor. This 
is as true for the white worker as for the Negro 
worker. It is doubly important, though, that the 
Negro worker, in his position as a marginal em- 
ployee, establish a reputation for self-discipline, 
with all its qualities of promptness, dependabil- 
ity, honesty, courtesy, and willingness, and for a 
wholesome attitude toward work. This can best 
be accomplished by a vocational school such as 
Bordentown, which reaches the young Negro 
and teaches him how to work. 

The philosophy behind the training offered 
at Bordentown is built upon this one premise: 

Given the right type of man, the employer 
can develop the skills far more easily than he 
can develop the man, given only the skills to 
begin with. 

It falls upon the vocational school, then, to 
develop the right type of man, with the traits 
which make a good employee. 


Palmettos 
By MARGARET WALKER 


I CAN never forget 
In a million years 


Those trees. 


They meet the urge for tropic jungles 


In myself. 


Long, sleek, bare brown bodies 
That lift themselves high above the earth 


Vainly seeking, 


With their gauzy-green tops in the sun, 
To touch the gulf-blue sky. 
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Androcles 
and the 


A Review 


@ By EDWARD LAWSON 


Theatre presented Harlem with a splendid 

Christmas gift which Harlem, as so often 
happens, has not yet begun to notice or appre- 
ciate. 

“Androcles” is certainly one of the finest, must 
forcefully dramatic plays ever to grace the 
boards of the aging Lafayette, where for so 
many years the greatest actors of the race held 
forth. It is amusing, it is timely, it is beautifully 
staged and well-directed, and its acting is as 
flawless as a superb all-Negro cast can make it. 

But despite all this the people of Harlem have 
stayed away in droves, and the project adminis- 
trators have been wondering why. 

The answer, as we see it, is that Shaw’s play 
is far too subtle, far too “highbrow” for the 
average Harlem theatre-goer. Outwardly the 


T° “Androcles and the Lion” the Federal 


tale of Androcles, the Christian tailor who be- 
friends a lion and is later saved from death in 
the arena when the lion recognizes him, is sim- 
ple, direct, straightforward—so much so, in fact, 
that to one who sees only its surface presenta- 
tion it has but momentary interest and signifi- 


cance. To completely understand and to enjoy 
it, one must be aware of all the implications, all 
the biting satire, all the social protest that runs 
between the lines of this brilliant analysis of the 
plight of racial minorities. Because the average 
Harlem theatre-goer misses much of this, be- 
cause he fails to see more than the loose-jointed 
action of a plot that rambles in a manner typi- 
cally Shavian, he does not go to any lengths to 
recommend it to his friends. And so, as is too 
often true of the Negro Theatre’s shows, the 
presentation is a sell-out-——but the audiences are 
almost completely white. 

The remedy for this condition, it would seem, 
must lie in more cooperation on both sides. The 
people of Harlem must begin to realize the tre- 
mendous efforts that the Federal Theatre is mak- 
ing to awaken their interest in things cultural 
and intellectual, as well as to provide jobs for 
their needy actors and stage workers; and the 
directors of the Project must begin to under- 
stand the need for choosing plays of a type that 
ally themselves more closely with the Negro’s 
stream of thought and action. 

It is a pity that so excellent a production as 
“Androcles and the Lion,” featuring such fine 
actors as Daniel Haynes, Edna Thomas, Hilda 
Offley, Thomas Moseley, Arthur Wilson, Add 
Bates, and many others, should fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the Negro community for 
which it was produced. 

But it is also lamentable that the Federal 
Theatre Project, with all its talent, all its finan- 
cial resources, all its nation-wide facilities, has 
failed to bring to Harlem a significant modern 
drama of Negro life that speaks its message di- 
rectly to the masses and that entertains the Ne- 
gro first, the white folks afterwards. 


A Scene From the Federal Theatre's New Play, “Androcles and the Lion.” 


investigation 


which elects two persons to the State 

House of Representatives, embraces three 
wards. One of these is part of the “Golden Tri- 
angle,” probably the most highly concentrated 
wealthy downtown area in America. The other 
two together constitute Pittsburgh’s famous Hill 
District. Within this district reside 60,864 per- 
sons, 36,039 of them white and 24,825 Negro. 


T= first legislative district of Pittsburgh, 


On last election day approximately 21,000 of 
these residents went to the polls and cast their 
ballots. When the votes were counted it was 
found that nearly 15,000 had voted for Homer 
S. Brown, a Negro! This was all the more 
amazing in view of the fact that in the preced- 
ing primary last May Brown was nominated 
over four opponents on the Democratic ticket 
with a vote that almost equaled the total vote 
cast for the other four, without having made a 
single speech, held a single meeting, or issued a 
single sheet of literature in his district. He merely 
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HOMER S. BROWN 


announced that he was a candidate! Following 
the primary and preceding the general election 
he made only one speech in his territory and 
gave one radio talk, yet he polled five out of 
every seven votes cast. 


Born in Huntington, West Virginia, and ed- 
ucated in the public schools of Virginia, Mr. 
Brown received his college education at Virginia 
Union University and his legal training at the 
University of Pittsburgh. After graduation in 
1923 he founded with one of his classmates, 
Richard F. Jones, the law firm of Brown and 
Jones. 


Since that year he has been elected three 
times to the State Legislature. Chosen as a 
candidate by a Negro group in 1934, he was 
refused the endorsement of the local Republican 
Committee. He was then offered to the Demo- 
crats, who likewise refused to slate him. He 
thereupon proceeded to run as an independent 
on both tickets, and won both nominations! In 
the fo:towing session of the Legislature a bill 
was passed making it illegal for a candidate to 
run on more than one party ticket. Brown then 
registered as a Democrat and easily won both 
the nomination and election as a representative 


of this party in 1936. 


This year he ran again as a Democrat, but 
the Republicans, after failing to persuade one 
of their candidates to withdraw in his favor, 
issued an endorsement of his candidacy despite 
the fact that his name did not appear on their 
ticket. He thus became the only candidate for 
any office in the State to bear the endorsement 
of both parties. 

As a member of the State Legislature, Mr. 
Brown’s work has been noteworthy, and the 
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wspaper men who cover the sessions at Har- 
sburg recently selected him as one of the three 
iost outstanding of the 208 State Representa- 
wes. He introduced and successfully carried 
hrough an amendment to the State’s “Little 
Labor Relations Act” which excluded from the 
»yenefits of the legislation any union that dis- 
riminated against persons because of their race, 
reed, or color. He saw enacted into law his bill 
for the abolition of the custom of allowing wait- 
ers to sleep in dining cars while these cars are 
“dead-heading.” And he sponsored legislation 
for the impeachment of Judge Atlee of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., for improper remarks made from the 
bench to a Negro prisoner charged with a stat- 
utory offense. 


When the House of Representatives set up a 
committee to investigate the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s attempts to suppress liberal thought and 
activities on the part of its professors and stu- 
dents, Mr. Brown was named as one of the five- 
member investigating committee. Later he him- 
self sponsored a resolution calling for a similar 
investigation of the local Board of Education’s 
attitude toward Negro teachers and served as 
a member of the committee set up for this in- 
quiry. This committee upheld the charges of dis- 
crimination, and while the Board denied them, 
it is significant that the first two persons of the 
Negro group appointed to teaching positions in 
the Pittsburgh public school system were named 
shortly after the inquiry. 


Within his district are two large hospitals. A 
threat on his part to oppose their State appro- 
priation won concessions from both: in one case 
on the matter of inclusion of more Negro bed 
patients and in the other, the placing of Negro 
nurses on the staff—the first colored nurses em- 
ployed by a hospital in Pittsburgh. 


In the recent special session of the Legislature 
called by Governor George H. Earle to block 
the probe of graft charges leveled at his adminis- 
tration, Mr. Brown was the only member of the 
Democratic group in the House of Representa- 
tives to oppose the proposed “gag bills.” He 
expressed his opposition in a speech which 
brought editorial praise from every daily news- 
paper in Pittsburgh and many others through- 
out the State. When the State Supreme Court 
later declared the laws unconstitutional, the 
opinion of the Court was precisely in line with 
the arguments which he had used in his speech. 


The confidence of Mr. Brown’s constituents 
in his ability, his honesty, and his integrity is 
»ased upon a solid foundation of long and dis- 
‘inguished community service as a private citi- 


Homer S. Brown 


zen. Since 1924 he has headed the Board of 
Management of the Centre Avenue Y.M.C.A., 
and he is now a member of that organization’s 
national council. He is a member of the Council 
of the Pittsburgh Community Fund, and was 
one of the original members of the Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority, a position he held until de- 
clared ineligible to serve because of his member- 
ship in the Legislature. For fourteen years he 
has been president of the Pittsburgh branch of 
the N.A.A.C.P., a member of that organization’s 
National Legal Redress Committee, and a con- 
stamt contender for the Negro’s equal treatment 
under the law. He has won notable victories in 
the courts on this issue, in one instance forcing 
a local school board to admit Negro children 
who had been barred, and in another preventing 
a municipality near Pittsburgh from setting up 
special hours for Negro citizens in its new public 
swimming pools. 


His interests have been so varied and his work 
for social justice in the State of Pennsylyania has 
proved so beneficial to all minority groups that 
one is hardly surprised to find Paul Block, in- 
fluential publisher of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
and other newspapers, saying of him in a signed 
editorial, 


“Of the colored race, he has demonstrated a 
character that is above either race or color. . . 
He is an American citizen of the type so greatly 
needed today to preserve our democratic insti- 
tutions.” 
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ten cents when Mrs. Summers, the lady 
next door, tossed an empty tomato can 
out of her kitchen window. 

The can hit the scarecrow fence that pretend- 
ed to separate her yard from David’s. Then it 
struck against David’s house before it lay still. 

“Teacher, she say not to throw cans and mess 
in the yard! She say we oughta plant grass 
and flowers instead! I forgot to ast Ma for my 
dime to git me some seeds like she said!” 

He went into the kitchen. Ma was sitting on 
a chair between the stove and the sink. Her 
kinky bob stood up like a half-blown thistle pod 
all over her head. 

The dishes left from last night piled the break- 
fast dishes up to the shelf over the sink, where 
the lamps sat. 

Ma was reading, “Let Me Tell All,” so 
David had to yell to make her hear him. 

“Ma! ma!! The teacher she says for all the 
kids to git a dime and buy seeds! She says you 
should pitch the cans and paper and stuff out 
of your back yard and plant the seeds! 

Ma grunted. “Huh-huh,” and turned a page. 

David waited. “Well, where’s the money, 
Ma?” he yelled again. 


Le« David remembered that he wanted 


A’s book went down. “Money? What you 


talking “bout, boy?” 

“T told you and you said yes, Ma!” 

“You done tole me what!” 

“I done tole you teacher say to git a dime 
from your Ma and buy some seeds and plant 
them in your yard! And you says yes!” 

“T ain’t said nothin’. I ain’t heard you askin’ 
for no dime.” 

“You said huh-huh when I asked you!” 

“Well, who the devil got any money to buy 
seeds? I sure God ain’t goin’ to buy no seeds! 
These teachers always got some fool notion! 
They ought to give you the seeds if they want 
you to have them! Here! Here!” Ma felt in the 
pocket of her pajamas and drew out a piece of 
paper. “Here! Take this number and this 
quarter down to Mr. Ed in the barber shop. 
Don’t you lose it, neither, ’cause God knows I’d 
skin you if 609 was to hit today and you lost 
this last quarter I’m playing on it!” 

David took the paper and the quarter and 
tried again. 

“I can’t git no seeds then, kin I, Ma?” 

Ma always carried a cigarette behind her ear 
the way a clerk carries a pencil. She took her 
cigarette down now, reached expertly up on the 
lamp shelf and got a match without getting up 
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@ By MARITA B. BONNER 


out of her chair. She began to puff as she opened 
her book again. 

She found her place. “I betcha you better git 
along out o’here,” she yelled and grabbed a cup 
out of the dishes piled in the sink as if she 
meant to throw it at David. 

The yell and the cup set David in motion. 
If he ran out of the back door again, he would 
be in line for a direct blow. So he curved and 
shot forward toward the front of the house. He 
heard the cup hit the kitchen door. He could 
already smell that sweet sickening smoke from 
Ma’s cigarette. 

“Them cigarettes sure make that gal mean !” 
David had heard Marm, his grandmother, say 
about his mother. 

A burst of singing came down to him sud- 
denly from upstairs where Marm had her room. 
That meant she was having a praying meeting 
this morning. 

“Maybe she'll give me a dime for some seeds,” 
David thought, and started upstairs. 


“Glory, glory, hallelujah, when I lay this 
burden down!” 


Marm was leading the song. David could 
hear a man’s voice take up a verse while the 
whole room answered in chorus. 


“One day, one day, I was walking along! 
(When I lay this burden down) 
And de element opened and de dove 
came down! 
When I lay this burden down)!” 


David peeked in the door. 

Though Marm had on a cotton house dress 
and her apron, and though this was her own 
room, she had her hat on. Some half dozen 
elderly colored people were in the room with 
her. 

Dragged north to the city by that uneasy surge 
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hope for better times that had fretted their 
_jildren out of the South, most of them had 
it poked and jibed by the strange ways of 
ty living. They had felt alone and unwanted 
hen they sat singly at home. Grouped together 
yw, they counted for something and the fiery 
jirit of their old-time religion fused them to- 
ether into a praying band that met daily. 


These were not the parents of those young 
Negroes who can float through a white man’s 
world balanced on some sustaining inner poise. 
these were those who believed everything they 
heard and knew that everything they saw was 
real. Their children seldom bothered to pray 
nor did they bother the old folks when they 
prayed. 

Little David teetered on the doorsill. 

Gramp Dean was beating out the time of the 
hymn with his cane. Aunt Susie Kiner was weep- 
ing loudly, burying her face in her apron. Old 
Miss Mary snatched up a song as soon as the 
last “When I lay dis burden down” had faded 
away. She began to sing loudly : 


“I’m trampin! 

Trampin 

Tryin’ to make heaven my home! 
(Hal-lee-loo! 


The room shouted joyously in response. 

Marm caught sight of David in the doorway. 
She bustled over to him. 

“What you want, boy?” she asked him and 
kept looking back into the room. 

“I want ten cents, Marm.” 

Marm’s head snapped around. “You want 
ten cents? Whyn’t you Ma give it to you? She 
know I ain’t got no ten cents.” 

“She ain’t tole me to ask you for it!” David 
explained hurriedly. “I just thought maybe—” 

“Well, God knows I ain’t got no money. You 
lon’t need none nohow. When I was your size 
if I had a penny I thought I had sumtin. Y’ali 
hildren in the city git so rich you wants a 
lime.” 

The hymn had ended now. Everyone was 
listening to Marm at the door. Marm had meant 
to testify to the full and rich presence of the 
spirit in her life. 

The room was listening to her so she at once 
began to speak to David and everyone else at 
‘he same time. 

“Yall so rich in the city you needs a dime. 
lust want it for some devilment! Ain’t no use 
.0 children to have so much anyhow. Got so 
uch nowadays—ain’t got no time for God!” 

“Amen!” Miss Kitty Creesey cried. 

Her cry oiled Marm’s tongue. “What v’all 


needs is more God and less dealing with the 
devil !” 

“Yassuh!” Gramp Dean shouted. 

He preached the same doctrine to his son 
Jerry whenever he could get hold of him. Jerry 
ran a gambling joint and was seldom at home. 
His only answer to Gramp was that since he 
kept Gramp off of the charity rolls, surely he 
was a good son. And God only wanted you to 
be as good as you could. You couldn’t be per- 
fect. So what? 

Gramp shouted “Amen! Yassuh, Jesus!” 
Then he shook hands with those nearest him. 

David cringed back from the door. When 
you're eight years old, you do not want a room 
full of people shouting amen about you and 
your relations with the devil. 

As David ran back down the stairs and out 
into the street, he wondered if the devil helped 
or hindered the planting of seeds in a back 
yard. 


H* father, Jack, was coming up the street. 

David glanced quickly at his face. Frowns 
creased his forehead and his mouth was in a 
straight line. That meant it would be better to 
lay low. David curved way out to the edge of 
the sidewalk. 

“°Lo, Jack,” he offered. 

His father spat out in the middle of the street 
and said nothing. 

“Ain’t you working today, Jack?” a man 
called from the steps of the house next door. 

“Hell, no!” Jack answered. “Spent my car- 
fare to go way out to that damn place and when 
I git there they talk about it look like rain and 
we can’t clean no weeds out of no lots!” 

“Sure God is awful the way they take your 
grocery order from you and put you out workin’ 
for a dollar a day, trashing around,” the man 
on the steps declared. 

“Jack, gimme a dime!” David could not help 
trying once more. 

Jack turned toward him. “A dime, for 
what ?” 

“Some seeds! The teacher, she say—” 

“Aw, how the hell you think I gonna give 
you a dime out of this damn measly dollar a 
day I get for you to throw away? Here! Go 
get me two good packages of cigarettes, and if 
Sam ain’t got em, go somewhere’s else!” 

Jack began to talk to the other man again. 
“Been buying them a penny a piece all the time 
when I wasn’t working, but now I'll be dogged 
if I’m gonna let them play me cheap anymore!” 

“Damn right!” the other replied and moved 
up closer to Jack. Maybe he could spin on a 
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web of talk that could hold Jack until David 
got back. He needed cigarettes himself. Maybe 
he could bum a few off of Jack. 

David moved off down the street. It was four 
blocks to Mr. Ed’s and six blocks to Sam’s. 

To get to Ed’s, you went across Grand Ave- 
nue under the “El,” passed the “Toot Sweet” 
Shop with its window full of steel guitars, drums 
and ukeleles inlaid with mother of pearl. Folks 
said you could play the horses as well as music 
in that shop. 

Then David stopped and looked in at the 
knives and diamond rings in Sol’s Pawn Palace. 

But it was while he was wishing for every 
pink and yellow cake in the window of Kronen’s 
bake shop that Bennie Jones caught up with 
him. 

“Hi, David!” Bennie cried and slapped David 
on his shoulder. Gonna buy some of those?” 

Benny was larger than David. He might be- 
long to that gang of older boys who stopped 
little children on their way to and from the 
stores and took their money from them. 

David was cautious: “Ain’t buying nuthin! 
No money!” 

Bennie produced a quarter. “I got money!” 
he boasted. “I’m buying something!” 


David’s eye popped. “All dat yours?” 

Bennie laughed scornfully. “I takin’ some of 
it. Ma she say give it to Mr. Ed for 473! But 
she ain’t never goin’ hit nothin so I takes me 
some of it every day she sends me down there!” 


David's breathing became noisy. 

Bennie looked at him shrewdly. “Whyn’t you 
eat up a little of your Ma’s dough? Ain’t she 
layin’ out nothin today?” 

David was eager. “A quarter!” 

Bennie swaggered. “Come on, boy! Let me 
show you de way!” He laughed and swung into 
the bake shop. 

For five cents they each got a bottle of straw- 
berry soda. For five cents they each bought a 
yellow and pink cake. For five cents more they 
got ice cream cones. 

David gobbled and gulped and looked first 
up the street and then down as they walked 
along. He was afraid. 

“What you scared of?” Bennie taunted. 
“Your old lady’s hittin’ the reefers and she 
won't know whether the quarter reaches there 
or not. My Ma, she don’t smoke no reefers! 
She says she ain’t fixin’ to see no snakes crawl- 
ing all over her in the bed!” 

David choked down a piece of cake so he 
could answer. “My Ma she ain’t seen no snakes 
in bed neither! I ain’t got no snakes in my 
house! Just roaches and stuff like that!” 
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Bennie tipped his strawberry soda up to hi; 
lips and took a big drink. “You sure is dumb, 
he told David. 

A whistle blew somewhere. 

“Gee-min-ity!” yelled Bennie. “Dat’s qua: 
ter of twelve o'clock. Ma’s number had bette 
be in there afore twelve.” 

He broke into a clopping gallop. Davi 
trailed behind him. 

Mr. Ed greeted them genially. “How are ya 
boys?” he asked. “Come in, come in!” 

He stopped to roar at a man who was goin 
out of the door. “Going down the line, Joe 
Well--tell "em about me, boy.” 

“You got everything!” Joe laughed at him 

“How much your Ma send, Bennie?” Mr. E 
asked. “Only a dime? S'matter with Gert? Sh: 
can’t win nothin’ with this chicken feed! She’ 
ought to play a half a dollar every day!” 

David watched the sun breaking into a thou- 
sand lights on the diamond of Mr. Ed’s stick- 
pin. 

“Who are you, boy?” Mr. Ed asked David 
suddenly. 

“David Brown! My Ma she sent a dime too.” 

Mr. Ed looked at him sharply. “Sure she ain’: 
sent a quarter?” 

David swallowed and paled. Bennie looked 
wise and made a great flurry of picking up slips 
for David. Then he pushed him out of the doo: 
ahead of him. 

“That guy must be awful rich,” David told 
Bennie as soon as they were outside. “Did you 
see them sparklers?” 

“Boy, he’s the richest man in this town! My 
father say old Mr. Ed got a couple of million, 
he bet!” Bennie told him. I’m gonna be rich 
like him when I’m a man!” 

“Me too! I gonna write the numbers when | 
get big too!” David echoed. 

“You too dumb!” Bennie taunted. 

“I ain’t!” 

“You are too. Betcha can’t even swear!” T 
demonstrate, Bennie let loose a group of he-male 
curses. 

David was stumped. He did not know hal/ 
of that. He stuck his hands in his pockets and 
hung his head. 

Something jingled in his right-hand pocket 
Jack’s thirty cents was in there. 


“What ya got?” Bennie demanded. “Holding 


out on Mr. Ed and me?” 

“Naw. I got to get my pa some cigarettes at 
Sam’s. He’s waiting for them!” 

And David broke into a run that brought 
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nim up breathless to Sam’s door. Then, cigar- 
ettes in hand, he trotted home. 

As he stumbled through the back gate his 
eyes fell on the garbage, the cans, the paper and 
trash that littered his back yard. 

“Should have bought dem seeds with some of 
Ma’s quarter,” David said to himself. “But she’d 
of wanted to know where I got the dime.” 

There was nowhere he could say he had 
gotten a dime for seeds. But he could pinch a 
little from everything she sent to Mr. Ed’s every 
day, and eat it up. 

“I’m sure gonna write numbers myself some- 
day,” he promised himself. 

“You ain’t tough enough!” Bennie’s taunts 
still mocked him. 

David picked up a can and threw it against 
another before he went into the house. 

“I am, too, tough!” he yelled aloud in an 
imagined argument with Bennie. “You dirty 
ole son of a gun!” 

There! He’d remembered one thing Bennie 
had said. 


Marlowe was a Negro. All the white folks, 

anyway, were fooled. Living in a mixed 
neighborhood and attending a mixed school, the 
question of her race was rarely brought up. Her 
skin was as white and her hair as silky as that 
of her associates: indeed, she was fairer of face 
and more Nordic of feature than many. And 
so, she “passed.” 


Yu couldn't tell, offhand, that Dulcy 


Her four years at the State University were 
4 triumph. She joined a sorority, was nominated 
to the Mortar Board, served on various campus 
committees and maintained a straight “A” 
average. Her schoolmates hated to see her grad- 
uate. They sympathized with her because, for 
some mysterious reason, her mother could not 
come to the commencement, but applauded 
heartily when she was handed her diploma. 


Armed with her sheepskin, Dulcy went home 
to Chicago and began to hunt a job. She visited 
the employment agencies and answered many 
advertisements. 


One ad said: 


Across the Line 


By GRACE W. TOMPKINS 


Holding the cigarettes in his hand like a gun 
he swaggered up the back stairs. A cat crouched 
on the top steps. 

David aimed a kick at it. “Get the hell out of 
here,” he roared. Then he repeated Bennie’s 
man-sized curse. 

Ma yanked the door open. “S’matter with 
you, boy?” she cried. 

David cowered, then he swaggered. “I’m 
gonna be a number writer!” he told his mother. 

A delighted laugh came from her. “G’long, 
boy! Goin’ be rich, too! I have to send you 
down to Mr. Ed’s every day. So you learn 
somethin !” 

David brushed by her and went into the 
kitchen. “Hey, Jack,” he called to his father. 
“Jack! Gotcha ciggies! . . . You dirty ole son of 
a gun,” he added under his breath, to his own 
surprise. 

His mother’s laugh crackled louder. “Boy, 
you all right!” she screamed at him. “You all 
right.” 


“Young woman, college graduate, smart 
dresser, good at meeting people. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. Fair salary to 
start, and opportunity for advancement. 
Apply Room 310, Louis Building, tomor- 


row at 10 a.m.” 


Dulcy applied. 

A slim, brown-haired girl in smart black 
presided over the reception room. A small sign 
on her desk bore her name, “Miss Hall.” 

Dulcy, wide-eyed, took in the luxurious ap- 
pointntents of the huge room. This would be a 
splendid place to work. Ten other girls were 
seated with her, awaiting their interviews. One 
by one they were called over by Miss Hall and 
sent into an inner office marked “Private.” One 
by one they entered, and one by one they left 
with disappointed faces. 

A girl had just gone in when Miss Hall beck- 
oned suddenly to Dulcy. 

Her dark eyes were like cool rapiers. 
Acidly she said, “We don’t need any colored 
help today.” 

You see, Miss Hall was “passing” too. 
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O understand in- 
terracial problems 
in the United 
States we must know as 
much as we can con- 
cerning the background 
of our minority groups. 
The most important as- 
pects of this background 
material are summarized 
in the answers to three 
questions: What were 
the origins of a given 
folk? What elements in 
the population from 
which they came do 
they represent ? What of 
their traditions have 
they retained ? 

So far as European or Oriental immigrants 
are concerned, or others who have come from 
historic cultures, the answers to these questions, 
though not completely worked out, are at least 
fairly well known in their broad outlines. Only 
in the case of the Negro, the most numerous 
of the minority groups, is this kind of knowl- 
edge not generally available. And here it is not 
only curious but potentially dangerous, especial- 
ly where programs of action are concerned, that 
it is held either to be impossible or unnecessary 
were it possible to recover such facts. 

The reasons for this attitude are two-fold. 
In the first place the idea that the Negro slaves 
came to the New World as savages, with noth- 
ing to give their masters, has been so deeply im- 
. planted in the minds of Americans, White and 
Negro alike, that it seems futile to give the time 
and energy needed for the difficult task of his- 
torical dissection which alone can establish the 
facts. In the second place it is not deemed worth 
while in the case of the Negro to assume this 
task, because there is a persistent tradition that 
even had the Negro brought with him a civil- 
ization worthy of the name, the cultures of 
Africa are so diverse and the policy of the slave- 
holders was so directed toward the extinction of 
aboriginal tradition that- nothing African of 
any social significance remains in the present- 
day behavior of American Negroes. The ques- 
tion of their origin is thus dismissed as some- 
thing that at best can be considered an aca- 
demic one. 

Setting aside for the moment the question of 
the validity of these assumptions we may ask 
what is actually known of the African derivation 
of the Negroes of this country. Before present- 
ing the facts, however, I must emphasize an es- 
sential point almost invariably disregarded when 
the answer to this problem of African origins 
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Ancestry the 


@ By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Reprinted from The American Scholar 


is sought as it concerns some aspect or other of 
American Negro life. I have long been con- 
vinced that in studying the origins of the Ne- 
groes of the Unired States constant reference 
must be made to other Negro populations of 
the New World. For the United States was only 
one portion of the great slave-receiving area 
which also included the islands of the Caribbean 
and certain portions of northern and eastern 
South America, not:bly Brazil and the Guianas. 
The slaves were, indeed, often sent to continen- 
tal United States only after a preliminary con- 
ditioning period elsewhere. Hence it follows 
that whatever can be established for the rest of 
the New World is applicable to the United States 
and cannot be disregarded. 

J have found it impossible, further, to study 
the problems of Negro origins unless both docu- 
mentary anc ethnological evidence is used. Con- 
temporary historical facts of the first import- 
ance, which give direct information about the 
tribal affiliations of the slaves, cun be found in 
considerable bulk once one is alive to their value 
and looks for them. The significance of evi- 
dence even of such direct character can only be 
fully realized, however, when it is correlated 
with a knowledge of the present-day life of New 
World Negroes and with what is today known 
of the tribes of Africa itself and of their cultures. 
One knows where to look because in the interior 
of Guiana, Haiti and Brazil (and to a lesser 
degree in Jamaica, Trinidad and other Carib- 
bean islands) there are Negroes whose African 
personal names, place-names, names of deities, 
ritual practices, social organization and local 
economy all point toward specific areas and 
definite tribes of West Africa. When, in addi- 
tion, such works as the report of C. G. A. Olden- 
dorps, Inspector-General of the Moravian Mis- 
sions in the Virgin Islands in 1770-1775, or the 
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‘olumes of John Gabriel Stedman on Dutch 
(,uiana, published in 1796, or the great col- 

ction of documents appertaining to the slave- 
rade assembled in recent years by Professor 
‘lizabeth Donnan name the same areas and the 

ime tribes again and again as the sources of 

aves, it is apparent that the lines of attack are 
onverging on very definite points. Finally, with 
he discovery that today in those very areas of 
\frica substantial correspondences to present- 
lay New World Negro behavior exist, the prob- 
lem in its broad outlines is well on the way to 
solution. 

Applying both historical and ethnological tech- 
niques, then, it becomes apparent that the signi- 
ficant locale of slaving operations to the New 
World was the western coastal belt of Africa 
from the Senegal River in the north, around 
the Great Bend to the Guinea Coast, along the 
Bight of Benin and southwards beyond the Con- 
go to the Portuguese territory of Angola. Rela- 
tively few slaves came from any great distance 
inland and most of them were brought from the 
narrow forested region that follows the coast at 
a depth varying from two to three hundred 
miles. The interior of the Congo, which has ap- 
pealed to those inclined to take Negro origins 
as a literary theme, was apparently not an area 
of intensive slaving. The economics of slaving 
would be sufficient to explain why slaves were 
not sent from Madagascar and eastern Africa, 
even if Miss Donnan’s list of the slaves imported 
into Virginia between 1710 and 1769 did not 
show that of a total of 52,504 only 1,011 were 
from Madagascar, and that of 67,769 imported 
into South Carolina between 1752 and 1808, 
only 473 were brought from East Africa and 
Madagascar. 


areas that apparently furnished the great- 
est number of slaves were the basin of the Sene- 
gal River, the “Guinea Coast” (including espe- 
cially the southern portions of what are today 
known as the Gold Coast and Dahomey) and 
the Niger delta, or the “Bight of Benin.” Later, 
toward the end of the slaving period, numerous 
cargoes were shipped from the region about the 
mouth of the Congo. In the central portion of 
the area—the Guinea Coast and the Bight of 
Benin—the tribes of the Gold Coast, of Daho- 
mey and of the southern portion of the present 
British Colony of Nigeria are most often en- 
countered in the literature about slave trading. 
Two examples of sales of slaves advertised in 
the Cornwall and Jamaica General Advertiser 
as cited by MacInnes in his book England and 
Slavery indicate how tribal names from these 
regions appear in the documents: 


Martha Brac, January 27th, 1785 
For Sale 
On Wednesday the 4th 
of February 
On Board the Ship 
THARP 
Captain Fisher 
(From Annamaboe) . 
440 Choice, Young Fantee, Ashantee, and Akim 
Negroes 


By Thorpe and Campbell 


A second announcement reads: 


Montega Bay, January 2nd, 1789 
For Sale 
On Tuesday next, the 6th instant, 
On Board the Ship 
VULTURE 
James Brown, Master, 
Five hundred and ninety-eight choice 
young Eboe 
Slaves 
by James Wedderburn Co. 


Anamabo is a coastal village of the Gold Coast, 
an area inhabited by the populous Fanti, Ash- 
anti and Akim tribes, and Bonny, in the Niger 
Delta, was an outlet for this vast hinterland 
where one of the most important native groups 
is the Ibo. Other tribal designations that fre- 
quently appeared were those of the Nago—an- 
other name for the Yoruban peoples of sou‘h- 
western Nigeria, who figured importantly in the 
slave contingents which came to Cuba, and 
whose name and the names of whose deities still 
persist there and in Brazil. The Ardras, the 
Mahis, the Popos, the Fidas and the other tribes 
mentioned as having been brought in great 
numbers to Haiti are from Dahomey. In Ameri- 
can documents—as would be expected—we find 
the same tribal designations and place-names, 
Whydah, Fantee, Eboe and many others, repre- 
senting the peoples from which the North Amer- 
ican Negroes, like those taken to the West Indies 
and South America, were derived. 

Knowing the region from which the slaves 
came we are in a position to learn something 
of the cultures which these people brought with 
them. In discussing this point I shall confine my- 
self to the heart of the slaving area—those south- 
ern parts of the present colonies of the Gold 
Coast, Dahomey and Nigeria where, as has 
been pointed out, existed the civilizations which 
were dominant and therefore most significant 
in the formation of the patterns of New World 
Negro behavior. 

In this general area we find native cultures 
so complex that they can be called “primitive” 
only in the technical sense of the world—that 
is, of a folk who have never developed a writ- 
ten language. Here the kingdoms of the Ashanti, 
of the Fanti and Akim peoples, of Dahomey, 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Survey the Month 


CIO REAFFIRMS PLEDGE TO ORGANIZE 
ALL WORKERS, WHITE OR BLACK 

Alan Haywood, New York regional director of the 
new Congress of Industrial Organizations, told the fourth 
national convention of the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians that the C.1.0O. 
will continue to organize all workers, “regardless of race, 
color, or creed.” 

Haywood said, “Our aim is to organize all workers, 


no matter what the color of their skin.” 


NEW YORK FUND GIVES EXTRA $25,000 
TO AID NEGRO SOCIAL AGENCIES 

A special grant of $25,000, for the purpose of extend- 
ing social and health work among Negroes in New York 
City, was announced on December 25 by James G. 
Blaine, president of the Greater New York Fund, in 
connection with the distribution to participating agencics 
of the money raised in the Fund's 1938 campaign. 

The grant, to be used to promote child care, health, 
employment, and youth programs, and care of the aged, 
represents allotments to those social service agencies 
which perform these services for Negroes, over and above 
the sums they have received under the Fund’s regula: 
distribution formula. The money will be divided among 
the following agencies: Children’s Aid Society of New 
York, Service Bureau for Negro Children, Colored Or- 
phan Asylum, New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, New York Urban League, Brooklyn Urban 
League, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. of New York, 
Y.W.C.A. of Brooklyn, Brooklyn Home for Aged Colored 
People, and the Committee on Negro Welfare of the 
New York City Welfare Council. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL SCHOOL REGAINS 
“A” RATING FROM A.M.A. 

Following a recent inspection, the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association recently 
announced its approval of residences in surgery, ob- 
stetrica-gynecology, pediatrics, and medicine at Meharry 

Medical College and its approval of the 
college as an “A” class institution with- 
out reservations. 

The committee’s announcement stated 
that the marked improvement shown by 
the school was due in large part to the 
work of Dr. E. L. Turner during the 
past two years, who first as chairman 
of the Hospital Committee and later as 
President, reorganized the whole clinical 
division 


A. L. FOSTER NAMED 
TO SOCIAL BOARD 


A. L. Foster, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Urban League, recently was 
appointed as a member of the executive 
board of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work, the largest organization of 
social workers in the world. Among 
other Negroes to hold membership on 
this board are Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
executive secretary, and T. Arnold Hill, 


james G. Blaine, President of the Greater New York Fund, Presents Check of the 
b Eley, E Pp nt of Indus 
for Negro Social Service Work to Robert 7. Elzy, Executive Secretary of 


the Brooklyn Urban League. 
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\/PA DEDICATES NEW 
HOSPITAL IN TAMPA 


The Clara Frye Tampa Municipal 
Hospital for Negroes, built by the Works 
Progress Administration as a part of its 
drive to improve community health 
candards, was dedicated recently unde: 
ve auspices of the Tampa Negro Cham- 

r of Commerce, with Mayor R. E. L 


hauncey and other city officials join- 


ng in the ceremonies. 


Ihe hospital, built at a cost of $117,- 
104 in Roberts Park on the Hillsboro 
River, replaces the congested and dilapi- 


dated quarters of the oid Lamar Street 
Hospital, founded years ago by Clara 
Frye, a colored nurse, for whom the new 


institution is named. 


Constructed of brick and concrete, 
the Clara Frye Municipal Hospital is 
virtually fireproof. It consists of a two-story central struc- 
ture with nurses’ quarters on the second floor. Privat 
rooms, wards and other facilities of the modern hospital 
are located in the one-story wings. 

Fifteen private rooms, eight semi-private rooms, two 
eight-bed wards, two four-bed wards and two psycho- 
pathic wards are located in the principal wing. Ths 
hospital will accommodate a total of sixty-two beds 
Forty beds are now in use and the others will be in- 
stalled as the need arises. 


COOPERATIVE FARMING IS SUCCESS AT 
FSA PROJECT NEAR TUSKEGEE 


The late Booker T. Washington devoted a large part 
of his life to campaigning for a live-at-home, crop-rotated 
salvation for the Negro farmer. Today the Federal Gov- 
ernment is answering his plea with its development, 
through the Farm Tenant Security Administration, of 
Prairie Farms, an all-Negro operated agricultural com- 
munity located within half an hour's drive of Tuskegee 


Institute. 


Thirty-four families now make their home in the com- 
munity, most of them having moved within the past 
two months from land unfit for crop production under 
even the most approved methods of farming. Given a 
start with the necessary equipment and stock, these fam- 
lies have speedily proved their ability to adopt intelli- 
gently all modern farm practices, from diversified crop 
production to cooperative buying and marketing. 


The first of these families moved into their new homes 
only last year. Under the stimulus of favorable living 
and working conditions, they produced, in their first 
year, excellent cash crops and family gardens. The 
vomen canned vegetables and fruits for winter use, 
while the men bought seed together, shared the cost of 
heavy farm machinery, ginned their cotton and sold 


their crops cooperatively. 


An NYA Building at Prairie Vieu 


NYA SPONSORS COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
FOR NEGRO YOUTH AT PRAIRIE VIEW 


When the National Youth Administration of Texas 
turned its attention to the specific problems of Negro 
vouth early in 1936, it found that the colored boys and 
girls of that state, like boys and girls of other racial 
groups, were thoroughly stymied by their lack of oppor- 
tunity to work and support themselves. They presented 
themselves as good material for their state, their coun- 
ties, and their communities, but it was material which 


had to be put to use. 


The first thing the NYA did about the situation was 
to provide part-time jobs so that a great many of thos 
between 16 and 24 could continue to go to school. Then 
it attacked the problem of the thousands of others, out 
of school, who needed training, experience, help and 
encouragement to orientate themselves. 

For this group it undertook a number of projects, 
sponsored by Prairie View Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege and conducted on the campus of this institution 
At first these projects were of an experimental nature ; 
now they are fast becoming a part of the College's per- 
manent program. 


Two dormitories, one housing 50 girls and the other 
50 boys, have been built by NYA workers, who now 
occupy them while taking a special six-month course 
at the college. When they finish this course, other groups 
of 100 will be enrolled for similar periods of training 


During the time that these NYA groups are at Prairie 
View, each member performs useful and necessary part- 
time work at the college to earn the wages which pay 
his or her way. By this means each member pays the 
college for room, board, laundry, and medical attention, 
and earns for his own use approximately ten dollars in 
cash. The work requires half of each day; the other half 
is devoted to instruction under the supervision of the 
college staff. When both work and study are completed, 
there are hours of social activity, recreation, and enter- 
tainment. 
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For Teachers 
Only! 


Your change to secure a scholarship for 
Summer School or Graduate work. 


Put an end to your coming Summer School 
and Graduate work tuition expenses by 
entering 


OPPORTUNITY’S TEACHERS’ 
SUBSCRIPTION SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST William N. Thomas 


TOLEDO YOUTH NAMED DIRECTOR OF 
NYA WORK IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Beginning February 1, 193 William N. Thomas, of Toledo, Ohio, recently was 
Ending May 15, 1939 | mamed Supervisor of Negro Activities for the National ti 
. Youth Administration of Cincinnati. His work will pe 
General Scholarships Offered: include the interviewing and counseling of Negro youth : te 
$50, $75, $100, $125, $150 | and the selection of applicants for the Wilberforce Work tr 
Experience Center, sponsored by the NYA in coopera- be 
First Grand Prize Scholarship $225 tion with Wilberforce University. He will also assist in h: 
F ; | research work and in the development of projects for T 
Second Grand Prize Scholarship $200 Negro youth. 
? ° Prize Scholarshi 175 Prior to his appointment, Thomas had served as : 
5 Third Grand Prize 'P $ counselor of the Douglass Community Center, Toledo; “ 
a organizer and advisor in athletics and debating at the de 
In the event ofa tie for any of the Grand Toledo Y.M.C.A.; and as a research assistant in the ro 
Prize Scholarships offered, a scholarship juvenile court of Toledo. ar 
identical with that tied for will be awarded * ee sil 
each tying contestant. | ROSENWALD FUND THREE-QUARTERS ce 
_ GONE, SAYS EMBREE IN REPORT be 
Open to any teacher in the United States original 
. endowment o ,000,000 has been disbu to date, 
and the West Indies. ' and at the present rate the endowment will be con- sh 
e sumed within a decade, according to a biennial report nc 
just issued by Edwin R. Embree, president of the Fund. th 
be : ’ The report showed that the Fund paid out $691,763 pr 
For further information write: in 1936-37 and $866,563 in 1937-38. Its present capital th 
| is reported as $5,000,000. The late merchant-philanthro- de 
Teachers’ Scholarship Manager pist, Julius Rosenwald, stipulated that the entire Fund tes 
| must be expended within twenty-five years of his death, ; 
OPPORTUNITY | that is, by January, 1957. At the present rate the Fund ie 
will be consumed ten vears earlier than the limit set. = 
Journal of Negro Life, | Im order to concentrate on its present work of re- “ 
| building the teachers’ colleges of the nation, the Fund l€ 
1133 Broadway | has concluded many of its other programs. It is no th 
New York. N. Y. longer helping to build Negro schoolhouses, and it has Dy 


| completed its work in library extension and the dis- 
| tribution of medical services. 
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Che Ancestry of the 
American Negro 


(Continued from Page 23) 


{ the Oyo, Egba and other Yoruban folk and 
f Benin flourished, bringing to their inhabitants 
mn ordered life regulated by stable dynasties. 
lhe continuous growth of these West African 
political entities through the steady conquest 
of neighboring states developed a marked mili- 
tary ability which persisted as a factor of im- 
portance in the slave areas of America. In this 
region, too, we find highly developed arts and 
crafts. The wood-carving of much of this part 
of Africa is today well known by all who are 
abreast of modern currents in art; the bronzes 
of Benin, the brass figures of Dahomey and the 
metal gold-weights of the Ashanti also enjoy a 
deserved reputation. Weaving of high quality 
is found everywhere in this area, but most 
notably on the Gold Coast, as well as the man- 
ufacture of pottery and of iron implements. 


Obviously to support the degree of specializa- 
tion necessary for cultures of this kind, large 
populations living under efficient economic sys- 
tems are needed. From the days of the earliest 
travellers the density of these populations has 
been such that most of the available land has 
had to be farmed to produce the requisite crops. 
The importance of having competent systems 
of exchange is also evident. A currency consist- 
ing of cowry-shells has long been in use, and 
has only recently begun to give way before Eu- 
ropean money. On the basis of this currency 
an adequate system of distribution has existed 
since the earliest days of European contact, and 
commodities circulated in numerous markets, 
both wholesale and retail. 


Religion, like other aspects of these cultures, 
shows a high degree of complexity. With an eco- 
nomic base capable of supporting specialists in 
the supernatural, it is understandable how the 
priesthoods developed complex philosophies of 
the universe in terms of interrelated groups of 
deities, each with their specialized functions, in- 
tegrated into a comprehensible and well-working 
whole. Together with this involved religious sys- 
tem goes a belief in magic, here incorporated 
as an integral part into the total range of be- 
liefs and practices, while, as elsewhere in Africa, 
there are in addition divining cults administered 
by still other specialists. 

Given thus the areas from which the slaves 
were derived and the civilizations represented 
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in them, what can be learned concerning the re- 
spective contributions to the body of slaves of 
the social classes which existed, and still exist 
within these populations? Though answers «& 
this question can be given only in tentative form 
they can nevertheless be given, for a beginning 
has been made in analyzing the available infor- 
mation from this point of view. 


It must, first of all, be recognized that slavery 
was nothing new to the slaves brought to the 
Americas. The institution was deep-rooted 
throughout all West Africa, where it took not 
only the mild form of household slavery but 
the much harsher form of plantation slavery 
There, too, as in the New World, absentee own- 
ership made for an increase in the brutality of 
supervision. By no means all the available hu- 
man material was exported, as is apparent from 
such testimony as that of Captain William Snel- 
grave who recounts how in 1725 he was forced 
to wait a considerable time to complete his cargo 
because the King of Dahomey was unwilling to 
deplete the stock of slaves on hand in order to 
satisfy his demand. The slaves were principally 
obtained in raids—locally called wars—made 
by the more powerful kingdoms against their 
weaker neighbors. And here a point of signifi- 
cance enters: there was no distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants. All who fell 
into the hands of the hostile army lost their 
liberty. It must therefore be concluded that 
the slaves represented an adequate cross-section 
of the entire West African population, with nei- 
ther the deficient—‘“‘who wouldn’t have let them- 
selves be enslaved if they had been any good” 
as it has been expressed—nor the upper-class 
warriors unduly weighting the scale. 


ET it is just possible that a slight weighting 

resulted from the internal politics of the West 
African kingdoms and the circumstances of 
their growth. Here I must be even more tenta- 
tive, for I can only cite material which I myself 
gathered in Dahomey since no other data are to 
my knowledge available. In Dahomey two factors 
made for the enslavement of a somewhat larger 
number of upper-class persons—nobles, priests 
and diviners—than commoners. Occasionally 
the accession of a new king was disputed by a 
brother. Enslavement of the loser, his supporters 
and the families of those concerned, was at once 
a simple and profitable means of resolving the 
situation. That nobles from other kingdoms were 
also sold—though whether or not for similar 
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ry sons cannot be said—is apparent from this 
tation from Moreau de St. Mery: 


he Mina Negroes have even been seen to recognize 
tho princes of their country . . . prostrating themselves 
. their feet and rendering them that homage whose 
trast to the state of servitude to which these princes 
have been reduced .. . offers a striking enough instance 
of the instability of human greatness. 


When small political units were conquered by 
larger ones, a larger portion of priests was de- 
ported than their numbers in the general popu- 
lation might justify. Again, according to Daho- 
mean tradition as handed down from genera- 
tion to generation of official court “‘remembran- 
cers,” the conquest of such minor groups usually 
found the priests of the local cults the most in- 
transigeant members of the community. Since 
these priests most often refused to submit to the 
superior force of the conquering power they 
were as a rule sold. In Dahomey the sale of 
priests was so common that the knowledge of 
how to worship the river-spirits, to which these 
priests as heads of the local river cults usually 
ministered, has been quite lost. This may be the 
reason why baptism in a living body of water is 
as important among American Negroes as it is, 
since this widespread custom could hardly be 
accidental. For may it not have been the influ- 
ence of these priests, as slaves, that transmuted 
aboriginal river-worship into its only possible 
form under Christianity baptism ? 

The presence, among the New-World slaves, 
of these members of the ruling class and of the 
priests is of some moment for an understanding 
of the development of the patterns of New- 
World Negro life. It is admitted by students of 
Negro culture that it is in religion above all that 
Africanisms are most often to be found. African 
magical practices are readily identifiable even 
in the United States; and though such behavior 
as the violent spirit-possessions which character- 
ize worship in certain Negro churches is not so 
readily recognizable as of African origin it is 
nonetheless a manifestation of the carry-over of 
aboriginal customs. Elsewhere in the New 
World, where the accommodation to European 
custom has not been as far-reaching as in the 
United States, Africanisms in religious beliefs 
and practices have persisted almost unchanged. 
They may be seen in the religion of the Bush 


of Brazil and Cuba and in the “voodoo” rites of 
the Haitians—to cite the outstanding instances. 
The persistence of Africanisms in song and 
dance in connection with worship is to be gen- 
erally observed, even in the United States. This 
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has a direct bearing on the origin of those Ne- 
gro contributions to our American civilizatic a, 
a problem which has aroused aroused great ge 1- 
eral interest. 


HE practice of enslaving leaders as well us 

rank-and-file members of African commur i- 
ties had far-reaching consequences. The conce t 
of the Negro as a “born slave” lodges deep n 
American tradition, yet nothing could be move 
false. From the moment of their enslavement 
the Negroes did not stop resisting; in the slave 
barracoons of the West Coast, on shipboard and 
on the plantations there was a persistent danger 
of revolt that made life a nightmare to those 
in charge of these Negroes. Captains of slave- 
ships often lost their vessels because of slave up- 
risings and those who were wise—and these were 
numerous—took eut “revolt insurance.” The 
first Negro slaves to be brought to the New 
World were shipped in 1510; the first slave 
revolt occurred just twelve years later, while 
eleven other revolts of Negro slaves have been 
recorded for Spanish America between 1522 
and 1553. Recent historical research has shown 
that the revolts, small and large, in the United 
States are to be numbered by the dozens. In 
Brazil, in Dutch Guiana, in Jamaica, in Haiti, 
slaves were constantly escaping to the freedom 
of the bush and were there organized by men 
who had been leaders in the areas from which 
the slaves had originally come. With superna- 
tural sanctions assured by their African priests, 
those who had escaped raided the plantations 
and rescued still more slaves, so that the little 
communities of “maroons” became constantly 
larger and more powerful. In Brazil the most 
important of these groups was finally subdued, 
but in the other three regions the operations of 
these bands of revolters met with a success whose 
implications have almost never been recognized. 
Today Haiti is free, the Bush Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana acknowledge but the nominal suzerainty 
of the Netherlands Government and the Ma- 
roons of Jamaica live as a self-contained com- 
munity, paying no taxes and holding their own 
courts. 


We may now return to the significance of 
knowing the tribal origins of the Negroes of 
America, their cultural endowment and _ the 
strata of the population from which they were 
derived. Can we justify anything more than an 
academic interest in findings of this sort? I am 
convinced that such knowledge, quite aside 
from its importance in furthering our under- 
standing of cultural processes in general, is also 
essential both as an aid in pointing studies of 
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the race problem and in molding practical 
cles. 

. or granting that current social and economic 
for es are predominant in shaping race relations, 
it must never be forgotten that psychological im- 
ponderables are also of first importance in sanc- 
tioning action on any level. And it is such im- 
ponderables as have been referred to in the open- 
ing paragraphs of this paper that, for all their 
fallaciousness, are now being strengthened by 
the findings of studies that ignore the only valid 
point of departure and social investigation—the 
historical background of the phenomenon being 
studied and those factors which make for its ex- 
istence and perpetuation. When, for instance, one 
sees vast programs of Negro education undertaken 
without the slightest consideration given even to 
the possibility of some retention of African 
habits of thought and speech that might influ- 
ence the Negroes’ reception of the instruction 
thus offered, one cannot but ask how we hope 
to reach the desired objectives. When we are 
confronted with psychological studies of race re- 
lations made in utter ignorance of characteristic 
African patterns of motivation and behavior, 
or with sociological analyses of Negro family life 
which make not the slightest attempt to take 
into account even the chance that the phenom- 
enon being studied might in some way have 
been influenced by the carry-over of certain 
African traditions; when we contemplate ac- 
counts of the history of slavery which make of 
plantation life a kind of paradise by ignoring 
or distorting the essential fact that the institu- 
tion persisted only through constant precautions 
taken against slave uprisings, we can but won- 
der about the value of such work. 


[t is, therefore, of no small importance that 

the historical past of the Negro be ascertained 
as fully as possible. The further we can carry 
this investigation and the more we can learn 
of this African background, the better the un- 
derstanding we shall have of those aspects of the 
ancestral culture that, in the case of the Negro 
as of all our other minority folk, has not been 
entirely lost but continues in some measure to 
function significantly. If this be the case, then 
in making the studies on which much of future 
opinion will rest, or in developing programs of 
action to meet the practical problems of the 
present day, we shall be building on a founda- 
tion of fact far firmer than we have hitherto 
been able to build on and shall thus, in direct 
proportion, be likely to achieve more satisfactory 
results in understanding and solving the race 
problem than have thus far been vouchsafed 
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